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About Our Cover 


Just like the giant Edna Ferber wrote about, metropolitan 
Houston sprawls across thousands of acres of land, presenting 
a challenge to the Texas Highway Department to keep pace 
with its rapid growth. As Houston and its population grow, so 
must Texas highways to serve the ever-expanding area. The 
main article in this month's issue, on page 6, tells how the 
Texas Highway Department is meeting this challenge. On the 
front cover, Houston's famous Spaghetti Bowl is mute testi- 
mony to today's streamlined highways as it stretches across 
this aerial view of the heart of Houston. 


Inside Front 


Waves of freeways seem to fade into infinity as cars whizz 
along the Spaghetti Bowl interchange in Houston. Photogra- 
pher Jack Lewis braved freeway traffic to get this picture. 


Editorial 


es 


You're all alone during a noon hour, so you de- 
cide to write a letter home . . . on Texas Highway 


Department letterheads. 


You've got a last-minute bill to mail, and you've 
just exhausted your supply of plain white envelopes 


. so you “borrow” a Department envelope. 


You're talking on the phone, and as the conver- 
sation grows longer and more monotonous, you 


start to doodle . . . on a Department envelope. 


You're typing a letter for the boss, and you hit 
a wrong letter on the dateline. But today you feel 
like typing a letter with no errors, so rather than 
correct the typo, you rip out the paper, throw it 
away . . .and luxuriously help yourself to a whole 
new set of stationery and carbon paper. 


These incidents of “borrowing” and careless 
waste could happen every day in Highway Depart- 
ment offices throughout the state. They could 
happen almost without realization, because they 
are such small incidents and so spontaneous. It 
just doesn’t seem like theft . . . that’s such a big 


word to call the “borrowing” of a mere envelope. 


No matter how you look at it, these supplies do 
belong to the State and are to be used only for 
Highway Department business. The supplies are 
not intended for our personal use. It all boils down 


to personal integrity. 


Have you taken a close look at yours lately? 


PEED 
LIMIT 


EXAS automobile drivers are 

anxiously tapping their toes, 

just waiting for August 23 
when it will be legal to drive 70 miles 
an hour on Texas highways. 

But meanwhile, back at the Texas 
Highway Department, work is being 
carried out on a stepped-up schedule 
to meet the new demands of the new 
speed limit bill signed into law by 
the Governor. 

Engineering-traffic surveys are be- 
ing made of the state’s 64,000 miles of 
highway, with special attention given 
to safety on curves and developed 
areas. Signs for the higher speed are 
already being prepared in the dis- 
tricts, while others are being con- 
verted for new uses. The signs will 
be put alongside the highways dur- 
ing the summer and covered until 
Puigustezoo | Lie the present © - 60 
mph day—55 mph night” signs will 
come down. 


District Engineers have been alert- 
ed to have all the new speed-limit 
signs erected within 48 hours after 
the new law goes into effect. 

And that is what you call fast 
work. There may be as many as a 
thousand signs or more in one high- 
way district alone. Multiply that by 
Zed ISthictsammm weanmtiaueismaalOoteot 
action. 

When the new law does go into 
effect, the speed limit for passenger 
cars will be 70 miles an hour during 
the day, and 65 miles at night, on all 
state and federal-numbered highways 
outside any urban districts. This in- 
cludes farm and_ ranch-to-market 
roads. 

Roads in these categories that will 
be zoned down from 70 miles an hour 
will be those that traffic studies show 
to be incapable of accommodating the 
faster traffic safely. Such highways 
will be zoned down to suitable speeds. 

Most controlled-access expressways 
and other four-lane highways meet 
70 mph safety standards. About 4,000 
miles of this type will qualify almost 
automatically for the increased speeds. 
Many two-lane highways also will 
qualify, although numerous ranch 
and farm-to-market roads will be 
zoned down because they were not 
built for faster driving. 


The speed limit will be 60 miles an 
hour during the day, and 55 miles at 
night, on all other highways that are 
not in the state and federal-numbered 
system, such as county roads and city 
streets outside urban districts. 

Buses and other vehicles engaged 
in the business of public transporting 
will now have the advantage of the 
same speed limits as passenger cars. 
The speed limit for school buses is 
now 50 mph. This marks the first 
time a special speed has been desig- 
nated for school buses. 

The speed limit for trucks and sim- 
ilar vehicles will be 60 miles an hour 
in the daytime, and 55 miles at night. 
House trailers weighing more than 
4,500 pounds or measuring more than 
32 feet long may be towed 45 miles 
an hour, while trailers under these 
limits may be towed 60 and 55 miles 
per hour. 

One important feature of the new 
law is the broad authority it gives 
the Texas Highway Commission to 
regulate speed limits within incorpo- 
rated areas, although local officials 
will still be consulted. 

This will eliminate speed traps, the 
nuisance operated in some communi- 
ties where local authorities set spe- 
cial speed law limits (sometimes 15 
mph), catch unwary motorists and 
fine them as they travel on _ high- 
ways. Usually, the traveler finds it 
easier to pay a fine than to fight the 
case, even if he considers his arrest 
unwarranted. 

The new law also gives the High- 
way Commission the authority to set 
minimum as well as maximum speeds, 
such as on controlled-access facilities 
in urban areas where slow traffic 
might endanger fast traffic. | 


Drivers 


in Amarillo and Wichita Falls soon will be hitting 


more green lights than usual: The Texas Highway Depart- 


ment is_ installing its 


“These systems are relatively new, 
as they have been developed during 
the past 10 years,” said Herman Hae- 
nel, Traffic Designing Engineer in 
the Traffic Section of the Mainte- 
nance Operations Division in Austin. 

“Before that there were some sys- 
tems based on the same _ principle, 
but they weren’t so flexible and _ so- 
phisticated as these systems.” 

Haenel, along with Biull Schnerr, 
Engineering Assistant II, and the late 
William R. Welty, worked with Dis- 
trict 3 and 4 personnel in designing 
the Highway Department’s first traf- 
fic responsive systems. The ‘Traffic 
Section is headed by M. V. Greer, 
Engineer of Traffic, and the Mainte- 
nance Operations Division is headed 
by J. A. Waller. 

Haenel said other trafic responsive 
systems may be found in Waco, San 
Antonio, El Paso and the fairgrounds 
area in Dallas, but that these systems 
were installed by the cities, rather 
than by the Highway Department. 

The Highway Department systems 


were designed in conjunction with 
the development of dispersal streets 
for controlled-access facilities. The dis- 
persal streets disperse and gather traf- 
fic to and from the downtown areas, 
and carry through traffic in and out 
of the city on the city street system. 

“Traffic responsive systems are dif- 
ferent from older systems which are 
operated by a time clock program,” 
Haenel continued. 

“The engineer sets the time clock 
program according to traffic count 
studies. If he wants to change the 
program to accommodate traffic in- 
creases, he has to know before hand 
to do so. But if a sudden, unusual 
trafhc increase occurs, the cycles still 
operate according to the time clock 
program, until the engineer can be 
notified to change the settings. 

“In contrast, the traffic itself de- 
termines the cycles in traffic respon- 
sive systems. These systems are regu- 
lated by a master control that is sen- 
sitive to traffic conditions . . . and 
the excellent thing about it is that 


first traffic responsive systems. 


they can be connected to function 
with existing older systems.” 

The Amarillo system will be in- 
estimated cost of 
eight 


stalled at an 
$314,200 in 

months. It will be divided into a 
south unit to disperse traffic on U. S. 
87 and U. S. 60 on the Canyon ex- 
pressway; and a north unit to dis- 
perse traffic on U. S. 87 and U. S. 287 
on the route to Dumas. The system 


approximately 


will involve four dispersal streets and 
53 intersections. The contractor is 
Anastas Electric Company of Mineral 
Wells. 

The Wichita Falls system will be 
installed at an estimated cost of 
$261,000 in about eight months, and 
the contractor is Loyd Electric Com- 
pany of San Antonio. The system will 
involve two streets and 25 intersec- 
tionsion, Uheos cou 

Charles W. Smith is district engi- 
neer in District 4, Amarillo; and L. 
B. Dean is district engineer at Wichi- 
ta Falls in District 3. Working with 
the district engineers and the Austin 


Carol Nation 
Travel and Information Division 


office engineers were Sam Wilson, En- 
gineering Assistant II, Amarillo of- 
fice; and Frank Craig, Supervising 
Resident Engineer, and Bob Lay, En- 
gineering Assistant I, in the Wichita 
Falls office. 

The two Amarillo units will have 
a total of 12 sampling stations, while 
the Wichita Falls system will have 
four sampling stations. 

“These sampling stations are one 
of the most important elements of 
trafic Haenel 
pointed out. “They are made up of 


responsive systems,” 
detectors to sample traffic conditions 

they keep a running account of 
each car that passes. 

“This information is relayed to the 
central master control unit, which 
determines the cycle length of the 
signals . . . in other words, how long 
each green-amber-red cycle will be.” 

Detectors are used commonly at 
signalized intersections in various 
trafic control systems. The intersec- 
tions may be fully traffic-actuated, 
which means a detector is placed at 
each entrance to an intersection; or 
they may be semi-actuated, which 
means detectors are placed at the 
cross-street entrances of an intersec- 
tion to enable the sparse trafhc to 
cross a major traffic artery. 

In contrast, the detectors in a traf- 
fic responsive system are designed in 
groups, with a certain number of de- 


tectors comprising One sampling sta- 
tion. A trafic responsive system may 
have as many sampling stations as 
required. The information gathered 
by all the sampling stations in a sys- 
tem is relayed to the master control, 
pin-pointing traffic conditions within 
the entire area covered by the system. 

“This is an example of how the 
master control regulates the cycle 
lengths,” continued Haenel. 

“Suppose it is early morning when 
trafic is low: the cycle length is rela- 
tively short. But when the traffic load 
becomes heavy during the eight 
o'clock rush hour, the cycle lengths 
automatically are lengthened by the 
master control, in response to the in- 
formation it receives from the sam- 
pling stations. 

“Then when the rush hour is over 
and average day traffic proceeds, the 
cycle length again is shortened by the 
master control. ‘Then when the noon 
day and five o'clock traffic mounts, 
the cycles again lengthen. The mas- 
ter control has six cycle lengths to 
choose from to accommodate varied 
traffic conditions.” 

The master control also determines 
which direction of traffic will get the 
greatest freedom of movement .. . or 
hit all the green lights. 

“This is done by progressive sig- 
nalization, which enables motorists 
to drive at a steady rate of speed and 


hit the green light at each intersec- 
tion in the system,” explained Hae- 
nel. 


“Preference is given the heaviest 
vein of trafic. In the morning when 
most trafic is coming into town, the 
green light progressive signalization 
is given to the incoming drivers. Dur- 
ing the five o’clock rush when most 
trafhc is outbound, the progressive 
signalization is reversed so that out- 
going drivers will hit the green lights. 
During slack times both directions 
have about equal preference.” 


Haenel said traffic responsive sys- 
tems are especially useful in special 
seasons, such as Christmas, or at the 
time of special events, such as foot- 
ball games or parades, when the traf- 
fic is unusually heavy for short pe- 
riods of time. 

“In contrast, other types of traf- 
fic control systems are not so flexible,” 
he said. “Their cycle lengths are fixed 
and cannot automatically adapt to 
changing traffic conditions.” 


. All of this is to say that the 
next time you find yourself driving 
along block after block hitting the 
green lights, it may not be merely 
good luck. 


Chances are it’s the result of good 
traffic-control planning by the Texas 
Highway Department. | 


Move ... Build ... Faster ... Boom ... Higher ... 
Move ... Wider ... Higher ... Hustle. 
The Houston metropolitan area is exploding. 


Everywhere you turn 
jumping. The constant roar of thou- 
sands of cars flashing by on new free- 


things are 


ways. The city skyline being trans- 
formed into a living, breathing mo- 
tile thing as skyscrapers rise daily to 
form a new silhouette. Old buildings 
come down to make way for brand- 
new shopping centers and __ office 
buildings. 

Houston has been labeled Ameri- 
ca’s fastest growing city, and it cer- 
tainly gives the overwhelming impres- 
sion that it is out to surpass all the 
cities of the world. 

No matter what quadrant of the 
city you travel there is a new section 
of freeway being opened. An inter- 


change going up on long stilted legs. 
Drainage tunnels being dug. Huge 
interstate signs and lights being 
erected. Concrete being poured, grad- 
ing, bulldozing, and on and on and 
on. 

“This is the biggest face-lifting job 
Houston will probably ever see, and 
we are a part of it,” said Dale Mar- 
vel, District 12 Administrative Engi- 
neer. “It gives you a terrific sense of 
accomplishment.” 

As he spoke, Marvel looked out 
over the acres of land where scores 
of workmen wielded modern equip- 
ment to mold the mushrooming 
Interstate 
Highway 10 and Interstate Loop 610 


four-level interchange of 


near District 12 headquarters. A bull- 
dozer’s engine labored as it pushed 
by. Marvel made no attempt to dis- 
guise the pride and emotion in his 
voice at the thought of how the free- 
way system is changing the Houston 
scene. 


LES 


The National Aeronautics and Space Administration's Manned Spacecraft Center 
near Clear Lake south of Houston will look#like this.when it is completed. 

Farm to Market Road 528 in the foreground™is being convetted into a four-lane 
divided road to sery@ as the entrance highway to the complex. 


“It is truly the greatest face-lifting 
job ever undertaken by man—build- 
ing and maintaining the Interstate 
Highway system, while at the same 
time building other expressways to 
complement the Interstate system,” 
Marvel said. 


“And on top of that, there’s the 
job of upgrading, widening and im- 
proving the highway system that will 
serve the complex created by the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space <Ad- 
ministration’s Manned — Spacecraft 
Center at Clear Lake south of Hous- 
ton.” 

The Texas Highway Department 
has its work cut out to keep up with 
the exploding metropolis. If the num- 
ber of motor vehicles registered in 


Acres of 
in Houston 


Harris County is any measure that 
Houston is “America’s fastest grow- 
ing city,” then it’s true. Almost 
700,000 motor vehicles will fill Hous- 
ton freeways and streets this year. 
This is more vehicles than many 


states have. The states of Alaska, oming, and the District of Columbia safely. A complex of loops and free- 
Arizona, Delaware, Hawaii, Idaho, will each register fewer motor vehicles ways is gradually taking shape that 
Maine, Montana, Nevada, New this year than Harris County. promises not only to aid the motorist 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Da- The exploding population on but to boost the growth of the bus- 
kota, Rhode Island, South Dakota, wheels has the Department hustling tling metropolis. As the Department 
Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, Wy- to keep trafic moving swiftly and builds a new freeway or loop, a hous- 


ing development or shopping center 
or industry springs up and the situa- 
tion continues to spiral. 

Houston is the nation’s sixth larg- 


Framework for several buildi NASA complex went up in less than three est city. For the past four years the 

weeks. ignway...2épartment is busy converting Farm to Market Road 528 CO x Hie fhe: ee a0 ae 
ite +e city has ranked in the top four in 

(foreground) into a f ane divided facility to serve the Manned Spacecraft 

Center. ; 
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national construction figures. ‘The 
Port of Houston handles more than 
60 million cargo tons a year, second 
only to New York. Traffic demands 
on Houston streets and highways are 
expected to quadruple by 1980. In 
the next 20 years the Houston area 
population will more than double. 
The two men responsible for build- 
ing and maintaining a highway sys- 
tem to meet these growing needs are 
District 12 Engineer Wiley Car- 
michael and A. C. Kyser, Engineer- 
Manager Houston Urban Project. 
“Development of the Interstate Sys- 
tem in Texas and Harris County is 
on schedule,’ Carmichael and Kyser 
say. “And the system within Harris 
County will total 134 miles of full 
freeways and includes IH 10 east and 
west from San Antonio to Beaumont; 
IH 45 north and south from Dallas 


In 1962-the interchange was opened to traffic along with a section of the 
Southwest Freeway (fop to bottom). Connecting sections of freeway in the Houston 
area are rapidly changing the face of the booming city. 


to Galveston; and the IH 610 Loop.” 

Kyser’s office is responsible for con- 
struction of the IH 610 Loop around 
the city and everything inside that 
loop. However, maintenance and op- 
eration are District 12 functions. Ten 
freeways, under construction or pro- 
grammed, converge on central Hous- 
ton with most of them lying within 
the inner loop to the central business 
district. 

This mammoth undertaking in- 
cludes the Southwest Freeway and 
West Loop (1-610) overpass inter- 
change at Post Oak Road, often called 
the nation’s highest dry-land bridge. 

“Complementing the Interstate Sys- 
tem,’ Carmichael said, “and mesh- 
ing with it to permit a free flow of 
heavy trafic through, into, around 
and out of the city and county is an- 
other system of 110 miles of primary 


and secondary freeways and express- 
ways.” 

Humorously, Carmichael says that 
finding new places to build railroads 
displaced by freeways is another re- 
location service provided by District 
12: 

So far the Highway Department has 
spent almost $90 million for con- 
struction of Interstate highways in 
Harris County since 1956. In addi- 
tion the Department has spent $53.7 
million for the right of way for the 
superhighways. A big chunk of money 
has also gone into another freeway 
not on the Interstate System—the 
Southwest Freeway, a beautiful, soar- 
ing facility. Thus far the Department 
has spent $16.5 million for construc- 
tion and $12.3 million for right of 
way on this freeway. Some 10 miles of 
the right of way were also donated by 
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a group of citizens to help the proj- 
ect along. 

Priority calls for completion of IH 
45, development of Loop 610 to a 
travel facility, and then construction 
of IH 10. The north Freeway (IH 45) 
has been completed into downtown 
Houston, and an elevated structure 
will be built along’ Pierce Street. 

Work is progregsing on a section of 
the North Loop Between Homestead 
Road and agpomt near IH 10 east 


A forest of concrete columns 
will 4support this four-level 
interchange of IH 610 and 
IH_ 10 near District 12 head- 
quarters in Houston. This 
kind of highway building, is 
keeping pace with the 
booming Houston area. 


k 
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This is the way downtown Houston looked before work Startedwon=the. Spaghetti 
Bowl. Most of the Bowl lies near the deft center of the picture, 


THE SPAGHETTI! BOWL—Mushrooming interchanges such as this onéallow 


motorists to travel farther in a shorter length of time and do itgmuch faster than 


before. 
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will be completed to full freeway 
standards in about a year. 

On the flat plain southeast of Hous- 
ton lies an area that promises to give 
Houston a race in rate of growth— 
the area that will serve the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion’s Manned Spacecraft Center at 
Clear Lake. 

“You must be training the astro- 
nauts on those earth movers,’ re- 
marked a New Yorker when he visit- 
ed the site recently. “I’ve never seen 
anything like it.” Earth movers were 


This is the beginning of a 
6,000-foot drainage tunnel 
thatewill drain the 
intersection of U. S. 59 and 
IH 45 in downtown Houston 
and a depressed section of 
U. S. 59 roadway. For the 
first time in Texas a specially 
built rotary machine is 
carving out a |3-foot 
diameter hole for the 


drainage pipe. 
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bustling around the area giving the 
look of a gigantic ant colony gone 
mad. 

“While NASA is the impetus and 
focal point in area development,” 
District Engineer Carmichael — ob- 
served, “the Humble-Del Webb com- 
mercial and residential complex on 
the 35,000-acre tract of land belong- 
ing to the Humble Company and sur- 
rounding the NASA site will con- 
tribute even more. It is anticipated 
that segments of the electronic indus- 
try of the whole world will locate 
branch offices and factories, and in 
many cases principal offices and_ fac- 
tories near the spacecraft center.” 

The Clear Lake city population 
will reach 200,000 within the next 
few years. 

NASA officials have requested the 
Highway Department to build cross- 
county roads—one to connect the old 


Galveston highway with the Red 


program 
shown here 
tris County. 
ents included 


approved 
for the 


Bluff Road, another from ElITingto 
Air Force Base to the north side € 
the Spacecraft Center, and develop- 
ment of Fairmont Parkway. 

A farm-to-market road is having its 
face lifted to serve as the entrance 
road to the out-of-this-world center. 
FM 528, which lies just south of the 
NASA site, connects with IH 45 on 
the west and with State Highway 146 
on the east. 

Right now more than three miles of 
the farm road are being converted to 
a four-lane divided facility. The proj- 
ect is rapidly nearing completion. 
Connections with the Gulf Freeway 
on the west end are also under way. 

“FM 528 is probably one of the few 
four-lane divided — farm-to-market 
roads in the world,” said a District 12 
engineer as he gazed at compaction 
work taking place on the new lanes. 

The area around the space center 
is already taking on the look of outer 
space. A water tower in a new hous- 
ing development just south of the 
farm road has the space-age look of 
a fat flying saucer. Nearby is the 
Moon Harbor Hotel on Clear Lake. 

The State Banking Board took the 
unusual step of granting a charter 
for the proposed Aero State Bank to 
serve the yet-to-be developed Clear 
Lake city about six miles from Sea- 
brook west of the NASA site. 

The cause of all this hubbub—the 
Manned Spacecraft Center—is itself 
neither larger nor more costly than 
many private developments or cen- 
ters. At least from outward appear- 
ances it is not unusual. Estimates now 


are that the new center will cost slight- 
ly more than $120 million, which is 
not much money by modern road 
building standards. 

Last year NASA completed its re- 
location from Langley Air Force Base, 
Virginia, to temporary facilities in 
Houston and to Ellington Air Force 
Base. Until the main building com- 
plex is completed in January 1964, 
the men and women of NASA will 
be housed in leased offices all over 
South Houston. 

The site covers 1,600 acres situated 
on the western edge of Clear Lake 
and will house all activities from 
management offices to a Mission Con- 
trol Center which will direct the 
manned Gemini and Apollo Project 
flights. 

Gemini, an interim program be- 
tween Mercury and Apollo, will de- 
velop techniques for space rendezvous 
and docking. Gemini itself is being 
studied as a possible ferry craft to 
the Manned Orbital Development 
Station. The Apollo spacecraft will 
put man on the moon and will fur- 
ther explore rendezvous and docking 
and will provide know-how for long 
duration space missions and cislunar 
guidance and navigation. 

All in all, the complex will have 15 
major facilities including its own fire 
station, heating and cooling plant, 
water treatment plant, sewage treat- 
ment plant, electrical substation, and 
a barge dock. 


All this will affect travel in Harris 
and Galveston Counties. 


Freeways will continue to change 
the Houston skyline as they change 
the traffic habits of the daily com- 
muters and create a new face for the 
booming city. Traffic engineers fore- 
see an elaborate electronic system 
for controlling the flow of traffic in 
and around Houston with a centrally 
located control center much like that 
used by NASA to put a man into 
space. 

As Houston booms into the future, 
the Texas Highway Department will 
continue to “boom” with it, helping 
to accomplish the world’s greatest 
face-lifting job. r] 
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Engineering Aide II Alice Rider helps her boss, Senior Resident Engineer Wendell 
Brown, hang one of her abstract paintings on his office wall. Brown, whose taste 
runs to landscape paintings, asked, "'Is it upside down?" 


The Lady 1s 
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HADES of A & M! 
Women in the drafting room! 
What'll they think of next? 

Alice Rider, an attractive brunette 
with a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree 
from the University of Houston, is 
now an Engineering Aide II in the 
Special Services Section of District 12. 

Draftsman, or is it draftswoman, 
Alice says she hasn’t had any trouble 
adjusting to work commonly thought 
of as a man’s field. How did she get 
from fine art to this work? 

“Well, I wanted to teach at the 
University of Houston but I could 
only work there part time,” Alice 
said, “‘so I applied for work through 
the school’s placement service. ‘This 
drafting job was listed. It sounded in- 
teresting so I thought I would see 
what it was all about.” 

She was interviewed by Senior Res- 
ident Engineer F. W. Brown and was 
hired post haste. 

“Everybody has been very nice and 
have gone out of their way to make 
me welcome,’ Alice says. She was re- 
ferring to the attention and help the 
men in the drafting room have given 
her. 

How does it feel to go from fine art 


"What is it?" 


was the typical question as Alice's fellow draftsmen gathered 


around to view her abstract painting. But Alice threw the question back to them, 
drew out their impressions, and many of them understood what she was trying to 


convey in the painting. 


to drafting working drawings for en- 
gineering projects? 

“IT like it a lot better than teach- 
ing,’ Alice says. 

It must be a far cry for a young 
woman who studied four years at the 
Houston Museum of Fine Arts on 
scholarship and worked one year at 
the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. But 
Alice said there hasn’t been much dif- 
ficulty in adjusting to txe new work. 
Her boss Wendell Brown said Alice 
is in training now but she has already 
drafted working drawings for a de- 
tachable desk top to be used on fold- 
ing chairs for the district’s training 
program. 

The draftswoman has also put her 
talents to work by making freehand 
drawings for slides to be used for 


1 Draltsman 


methods of instruction in the train- 
ing program. 

No long after she began her new 
job Alice glanced at the near-bare 
walls of the office and promised 
Brown she would paint a_ beautiful 
picture to brighten his office. Brown 
wanted to know if she could paint 
bluebonnets. Like most men, Brown 
is a little skeptical about abstract art, 
and he was curious to see what an ab- 
stract of bluebonnets would look like. 
Alice 
brought in a painting one morning. 

The painting was one of bright 


To judge his reaction, 


splashes of red, white, black, and 
yellow. 

Brown helped her hang the pitcure 
on his office wall and quipped, “‘Is 
it upside down?” is 
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EDITIOy 


Or 
ot 
ONE 


THOUGHTS OF FLOWERS 


Houston Post, in a ‘morning thoughts’ 
the Texas 
Highway Department has done more 


column—''For some years 
than any other agency, public or pri- 
vate, to save the wild flowers of Texas. 


‘The department's efforts to improve 
the scenery have been somewhat im- 
peded by the motorists who drive along 
flinging paper napkins and beer cans 
along the right of way. 

“.. . Wiley E. Carmichael, who is 
the department's district engineer here, 
says the yearly cost to the state is about 
$1.3 million. That is, on the average, 
the 9,579,677 citizens of Texas pay 
about 13.6 cents a year apiece to have 
that trash picked up. 


That may not be much but $1.3 mil- 
lion a year would pay for planting a lot 
of wild flowers along the roads." 


WE'RE AGIN ‘EM! 


Houston Press, frowning — ''Come 
June 30, the billboard law first passed 
by Congress in 1958 and extended in 
1961 will expire. The law needs renew- 
ing. 

"The New York Thruway Authority 
had an accident analysis run on the 
|,118-mile toll highway ... and... Ac- 
cidents due to inattention were three 
times as many on the billboard stretch 
as on the rest of the highway. 


“This of course, is not the only rea- 
son for banning billboards on major 
highways, although the driver-distrac- 
ting faculty of billboards is important. 
In addition, the taxpayers spend mil- 
lions of dollars on first-class roads, then 
the billboards make an unsightly mess 
of the rights of way." 
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SOV ae 


1RST On The South Plains” JOURN A 


A-ROUND THE CORNER 


Lewisville Leader, with inspiration— 
“Our community is right at the thres- 
hold of another spurt forward. You can 
sense it, feel it and smell it. How well 
we cope with this next phase of growth 
and progress will unquestionably shape 
our community's entire future. 

. . the State Highway 
Department has agreed to a sizeable 
outlay in correcting the 
thoroughfares at the juncture of South 
Mill and Highway 121 ... If carried 
out, this would enhance our town great- 
Ly aes oa 

But it isn't coming on a silver platter 

. nor should it. The State Highway 
Department expects us to lend a finan- 
cial hand. Our part will be small in 
comparison, but at least it will be a 


For example . 


maze of 


contribution. 

Thus it is going to be up to us. If 
were going to be a first-class city 
we've got to start thinking like one." 


IT'S SUPERHIGHWAY! 


Fort Worth Press, expounding—''Men 
and machines are moving ahead of 
schedule as they transform a motorist's 
dream into reality. 

They're converting Highway 81 into 
a multi-million-dollar freeway which will 
let motorists drive from Fort Worth to 
San Antonio without stopping—unless 
they need gas or want to grab a 
hamburger and cup of coffee." 


A BEAUTY SPOT 


Ozona Stockman, telling how native 
plants and grasses turned a drab little 
spot into an attractive park—''Live 
Oak Park, the little triangular park area 


—_— 


= 
re ae eee APY ONG (UPI) 


a Wess 


between I Ith street and Highway 290 
won a statewide award for its spon- 
sors, the Ozona Garden Club. 

The little roadside park was started 
more than two years ago and under 
the guidance of the Garden Club and 
with the cooperation and assistance of 
the county road department and the 
State Highway Department mainten- 
ance crews, it has been developed into 
one of the beauty spots in town." 


AND THAT AIN'T HAY 


Waco Tribune-Herald, doodling with 
figures—''Modern highways cost mil- 
lions, and that's pretty well accepted 
these days with umpteen jillion cars 
zooming along, many of them above 
the speed limit. The extra fast ones may 
fail to realize they are passing hundreds 
of thousands of dollars worth of high- 
way signs. 

"As for instance, it is costing $172,- 
000 to put the required signs on Inter- 
state 35 between Waco city limits and 
Temple ... That's pretty close to a dol- 
lar a foot, just for signs." 


BETTER ROADS AHEAD 

Naples Monitor, reporting—''The 
Naples area is due to get several ma- 
jor highway improvements during the 
next two years if all goes well. 

"That was the word Monday night 
from G. A. Youngs of Atlanta, district 
highway engineer, in a talk to Cham- 
ber of Commerce members here. 

“Youngs pointed out that the con- 
tract has been let on the south section 
of U. S. Highway 259 from Rocky 
Branch to Daingerfield and estimated 
the total cost to be around a half a 
million dollars." 


GONE FISHING 


Sweetwater 
hanging out its ''gone fishing’ sign— 
"A public boat launching and vehicle 
parking area, built by the state, with 
funds derived from the boat safety reg- 
istration fees has been completed at 
Oak Creek lake. 


Area fishing reports are favorable, 


Reporter, anticipating 


with large crappie catches reported 
from Oak Creek, Trammell and Sweet- 
water lakes." 


CALLAHAN TAKES A TURN 


Abilene Reporter News, reporting— 
“All of Interstate 20 in Callahan County 
should be under construction by fall or 
the end of 1963, Jake Roberts, Abilene 
District Highway Engineer, said Tuesday. 

"This will involve from $11 to $12 mil- 
lion, he said. 

"The program will add two lanes to 
the present U. S. 80 throughout the 
county and bring the route up to inter- 
state specifications. U. S. 80 is the IH 
20 route. 

"Callahan is the only county in the 
Abilene district in which no part of IH 
20 has been built or is under construc- 
tion." 


OPENING IN SIGHT 


Tyler Courier-Times-Telegraph, reveal- 
ing—''The opening of Interstate 20 to 
travel from Tyler to Wills Point by late 
1963 is in prospect, Wilson Potter, dis- 
trict engineer of the State Highway De- 
partment, told the Chamber of Com- 
merce Highway Committee today. He 
said rapid progress was being made also 
on the Dallas County link." 


A TIGHT REIN 


Greenville Herald-Banner, in the sec- 
ond of a series of editorials—''Since 
1949, when they approved a mammoth 
$1,790,000 bond issue, voters of Hunt 
extremely stingy 
with authority for our county govern- 


County have been 


ment to be given any more funds for 
highway construction purposes. 

sin) 1959; 1960" and 1961 
elections to issue right of way bonds 


special 


failed to carry or failed to achieve the 
necessary two-thirds majority. Now pe- 
titions are being circulated around the 
county by the Hunt County Develop- 
ment Council to call another election. 

"The needs for roads rights of way 
is urgent if several construction pro- 
grams are to escape the axe of Highway 
Department planers who have shown 
increasing impatience over failure of 
the county to come across with re- 
quired right of way.” 


NEVER NEVER NEVER 


Abilene Reporter News, editorially— 
"The Highway Department's work is 
never through. Most of the state is 
growing. Everywhere the number of 
motor vehicles and the volume of traf- 
fic are increasing at a phenomenal rate, 
so that it is difficult for new highway 
construction to keep pace, especially 
on prime routes like IH 20. 

"Our quality highway system is one 
of our best assets in attracting tourists, 
both into the state and through it en- 
route to other points. It also contributes 
to traffic safety and saves lives. 

The public can appreciate the effi- 
ciency of its State Highway Depart- 
ment, and be patient with the occasion- 
al inconveniences occasioned by con- 
struction. Its part of the unending fight 
to keep up with motoring needs." 


A BELT FOR HOUSTON 


Lubbock Avalanche-Journal, with an 
Austin dateline—''The State Highway 
Department has announced a_ rapidly 
developing system of secondary high- 
ways encircling Houston soon will com- 
plete the state's first ‘rural highway 
outer belt.’ 

"The department said a recently an- 
nounced $324,000 project to begin 
closing the last |12-mile gap between 
Addicks and Sugar Land is scheduled to 
be awarded in May." 


A NEW OUTLOOK 
Sulphur Springs Daily News-Telegram, 


on bypasses and customers—''There was 
a time whewn the announcement of pro- 


posals to build a bypass around a city 
to carry a state or federal highway 
would have brought cries of protest 
from outraged businessmen. It must 
still bo difficult at times to stifle a pang 
to think of all 
money-laden tourists suddenly zooming 


billfolds and 


of frustration those 


around a community, 
pocketbooks intact. 

Such bypass proposals have been in- 
cluded in a recent route report for State 
me LNateW? I eee 

But times are changing and the hab- 
its of men are becoming more recog- 
nized and predictable. The folks who 
study such things have discovered that 
if a touring motorist is intent upon driv- 
ing straight through a town, he will do 
so regardless of whether the highway 
runs through town or around it. Con- 
versely, if he has decided it's time for 
a stop—whether for fuel, food or a 
rest—he will do so, even if he has to 
get off a highway bypass to do it." 


TALE OF TWO CITIES 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram, editorially 
—''There should be no failure on the 
part of Fort Worth to realize the sig- 
nificance Denton Chamber of Com- 
. .. have attached to 
early construction of Interstate Highway 
35W from Fort Worth to Denton. 

“This proposed highway, the Denton 
group told the Fort Worth Chamber of 
Commerce, has become essential to the 
strengthening of traditional ties between 
the two cities. 

". . . Fort Worth would be short- 
sighted indeed if it delayed its efforts 
to obtain better highway facilities to 
Denton, now served by U. S. Route 344, 
which is a crowded two-lane affair that 
makes travel 


merce officials 


between the two cities 
slow and exasperating. 


GOOD NEWS 


Farmersville Times, announcing — 
‘Good news this week from the Texas 
Highway Department is that the 7.2 
miles of State Highway 24 from Farm- 
ersville to Princeton will be re-topped 


this summer.’ 
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L. L. Jester Jr., Senior Resident Engineer 


Texarkana, District 19 


HE use of “HOUSE FOR 
SALE” signs placed on heavily 
traveled highways is, we think, 
directly responsible for obtaining 
greater returns from the sale of im- 
provements obtained during right of 
Way acquisition for projects in the 
Texarkana Residency of District 19, 
Atlanta. 
This residency began 
signs after a review of the sale of 


using the 


improvement bid sheets showed that 
the same people were purchasing most 
of the improvements, generally at a 
very low price. 

The signs call to the attention of 
all local people, who usually are not 
on the bidder list, that the Highway 
Department has certain  improve- 
ments for sale. Immediately after the 
Board of Control releases the bid pro- 
posal forms, the signs are erected. 

Generally, the location of the im- 
provement is not on the main high- 
way, so a sign is placed on the high- 
way to guide the prospective bidders 
to the improvement. Another sign, 
“BUILDING, “Sis e eplaced sores: 
“HOUSE” in the sign when a build- 
ing other than a house is for sale. 
Signs at the improvements 
whom to contact for bidding infor- 


show 


mation. 

The first sign was placed in Janu- 
ary, and five of the last six sales have 
been a direct result of the use of the 
signs. The successful bidder on the 
sixth sale increased his bid by tele- 
gram only minutes before bid open- 
ing time. 

Charles M, Thompson, Engineer- 
ing Aide IV, interviewed several of 
the successful bidders who said the 
knowledge that others were looking 
at and possibly bidding on the im- 
provements caused them to bid high- 
er than they normally would, in an 
effort to obtain the desired improve- 
ment. 

We believe that continued use of 
the signs will result in a greater num- 
ber of bidders, and a greater return 
for the number of improvements that 
will be acquired and sold in this 
residency. a 
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This guide sign placed on U.S. 82 in 
Texarkana informs prospective buy- 
ers of improvement locations. 


FOR SALE 

iRe eee AL 
FOE FORMATION. CLL 
REL LLB TNE dS 
TERA ANA [ERAS 


Signs are posted at the improve- 
ments, showing interested persons 
whom to call for bidding information. 


After the improvement is sold, the 
new owner is responsible for en- 
gaging workmen to move the house 
off of the right of way. 


OUSE FOR SALE 


Prison Programs 


The Michigan Highway Department 
has initiated a program of training state 
prison inmates to serve as its computer 
programmers. 

The pay is 50 cents a day in addition 
to three white shirts weekly. The pay is 
above average for the prison popula- 
tion, and the white shirts are a mark 
of distinction separating clerical workers 
from laborers. The men's terms range 
from two years to life imprisonment, 
but often they are paroled and go to 
work as programmers for private com- 
panies. 

The goals of the program are to pro- 
vide a good form of rehabilitation and 
to fill the Michigan Highway Depart- 
ment's programmer shortage. The work 
takes place inside the prison. 


On The Job 


The Arkansas Highway Department 
had a ‘'new'' employe early last month, 
but he wasn't on the payroll, writes 
Arkansas Highways magazine. 

The ‘'new'' employe was Governor 
Faubus, who was on vacation at Hunts- 
ville. He had cautioned maintenance 
crew members in the area one day 
against cutting ornamental shrubs and 
small trees while clearing the right of 
way. He wanted the dogwood, redbud, 
sassafras and sarvis trees protected, but 
the crew foreman said he might not 
know which ones they were. 

Mr. Faubus showed up himself in 
Huntsville the next day to accompany 
the pickup truck to the clearing area to 
identify the cherished trees. He stayed 
on the job all day. 


the new, the novel, the unique in highways 


Who, Where, When and Why 


A 1962 survey of the New Jersey 
Turnpike showed that of 1,407 acci- 
dents, 38 per cent or 2,263 involved 
men while 284 involved women. Most 
accidents occurred among persons 25- 
34 years of age, followed closely by 
those in the 35- to 44-year bracket. 

Fifty-two per cent of the accidents 
happened on a Friday, Saturday or Sun- 
day; and December was the month 
with the most accidents. Eighty per 
cent of the accidents occurred on the 
traffic lanes of the main roadway of 
the turn>ike. 

Most of the accidents, or 80 per 
cent, happened during clear weather, 
and driver inattention was responsible 
for 41 per cent of the accidents. Other 
causes were defective tires, improper 
passing, and sleeping drivers. 


You'll Never Believe This, But... 


"Oh dear, my husband will never 
believe this!" 

That was the main concern of a St. 
Charles, Illinois, woman after her car 
was struck by an airplane on the |-94 
treeway recently. 

The plane was making an emergency 
landing on the freeway when it ran into 
the rear end of the car driven by Mrs. 
Virginia Nichols, 34. No injuries or seri- 
ous damage resulted, but Mrs. Nichols 
wished that one of the police officers 
would accompany her home to explain 
the dented fender to her husband. 


Paint-on Rehabilitation 


An epoxy paint has brightened and 
rehabilitated the ceiling of Boston's 
Sumner Tunnel. The paint, which has 
a high-gloss finish like ceramic tile, was 
applied to the bare concrete ceiling 
with rollers in a fraction of the time 
that would have been required for the 
installation of tile and about 1/8 the 
cost. 

Since its construction in 1932, the 
tunnel's bare concrete ceiling had dark- 
ened greatly and reflected little light, 
and its badly deteriorated surface was 
covered with patches. The epoxy paint 
solved both problems. 


Announcing 


The U. S. Bureau of Public Roads and 
the Automotive Safety Foundation have 
cooperated in compiling the first com- 
prehensive collection of existing knowl- 
edge on the relationship of traffic ac- 
cidents to roadway design and traffic 
control. 

The report assembles and interprets 
a broad cross section of the significant 
research on the effects of roadway ele- 
ments and traffic control measures on 
highway accidents. It is based on en- 
gineering studies made in the U.S. and 
abroad. 

Topics covered include traffic vol- 
umes, effects of design, cross-section, 
intersections, 


alignment, interchanges, 


railroad crossings, driveways, speed, 
pedestrian and school child safety, one- 
way streets, parking, illumination, and 


a summary of research needs. 


The Road That Flies 


Just outside London, one of Great 
Britain's most unusual construction proj- 
ects is taking place on the Great West 
Road where Mr. Pickwick once traveled. 

Designed to solve an area with intol- 
erable traffic conditions, the Chiswick 
Flyover is in essence an elevated "road 
over a road." In the construction a total 
of 8,894 natural rubber bridge bearings 
will be used. 

Here is an excerpt from contractors 
Sir Alexander Gibb & Partners’ descrip- 
tion of the flyover: 

"The Flyover is approached by a long 
and high embankment, the flyover itself 
carrying the traffic over the North Cir- 
cular Road and then coming down to 
ground level again to turn into the 
Great West Road. In the new project 
the west ramp down from the flyover 
will be raised and from the top of the 
flyover a viaduct will carry a high-level 
dual carriageway which will turn over 
the Great West Road and then fol- 
low it for approximately a mile and a 
quarter before again turning away at 
Boston Manor Road, when it merges 
into a steel structure passing over fac- 
tory premises and coming down again 
to ground level." 
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As a historical writer, V. H. Torrance is noted 
more for his concern with the people who made 
history, rather than with mere dates, places and 
figures. He calls himself a “reporter of history” 
rather than a historian, because “historians don't 
read between the lines or make conclusions 

and | do.” During his years of newspaper work 
from Alice to Dallas, Torrance has met and talked 
with many old timers and collected many stories 
about Texas days of yore. Currently he writes 
historical columns for the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram. 


RANSPORTATION is one of Texas’ greatest 

industries. To keep the wheels of that industry 

rotating, Texas maintains one of the world’s most 
magnificent highway systems. And the man who started 
it all was a likeable 19-year-old, Antonio Rodriguez. 
He started it by building at the Villa de San Fernando 
de Austria (now spelled San Antonio) the first wheeled 
vehicle fabricated in ‘Texas. 

That was about 230 years ago. 

Solemn historians have given us the bare-bones story 
of the 50-odd Canary Islanders who came to ‘Texas in 
March 1731. Lacking both wisdom and humor, historians 
have not given us the absorbing chronicle of the warmest, 
most human, down-to-earth lot of just plain folks who 
ever made history. And one of the most pleasant stories 
of that saga is that of Antonio Rodriguez. 

When His Catholic Majesty’s officers, in 1729, began 
beating the drums for Canary Island families to migrate 
to a far world called Texas, Antonio Rodriguez and his 
widowed mother, Carmen, lived in a one-room sod jacal 
against the face of a hill near ‘Tamarciete on Grand 
Canary. When Carmen, long ill, died, Antonio decided 
to come to ‘Texas. 

There was another factor in the boy’s decision, Among 
those who had also decided to come here was Manuel de 
Niz and his wife Sebastiana. Their young daughter Josefa 
and Antonio Rodriguez had been, as the saying went, 
looking at each other a long time. Now it was assumed 
they would marry. But a man should offer his bride more 
than a one-room mud jacal and a life of drudgery that 
would be a constant close approach to starvation. 


Few migrations in history compare with that of Texas’ 
Canary Islanders. From March, 1730, until late in July, 
with stopovers at the Azores and at Havana, the Atlantic 
had its way with them. There was much sickness and, 
worse, homesickness, a malady against which no medicine 
is proof. From August till the following March they 
toiled across the sweltering tropical country out from 
Vera Cruz, over the mountains where sleet rode the wings 
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It Began — 


Old San Antonio 


by V. H. Torrance 


of driving winds that cut to the marrow of their bones; 
across the North Mexican desert in mid-winter. Some 
died and were buried in the frozen earth beside the trail. 
There were births. At least three couples were married. 


It must have been in September, at Quautitlan, that 
Antonio Rodriguez learned that the heads of families 
were entitled to benefits that did not accrue to unmar- 
ried men. Anyway, he and Josefa had waited long enough. 
He spoke to Father Gomez. The village turned out to 
help the travelers hold wedding fiesta. 


The column reached its destination, the Presidio de 
San Antonio de Béxar, in March 1731. The capital of 
Texas was then Los Adaes in Louisiana where Governor 
Juan Bustillos Zevallos had his residence, At the presidio 
the garrison commander, Captain Juan Antonio Pérez 
Almazan, acted for him. The captain was an imaginative, 
able officer and muy simpatico. 

Vital statistics of the day do not list Antonio Rodriguez 
among the two persons who could read and write, but 
you must not assume the boy was ignorant; acquiring an 
education, and going to school and college are entirely 
unrelated, Captain Almazan, seeing steady competence 
and ability, made him, when he appointed a municipal 
government, Texas’ first tax assessor-collector. 


A royal order had raised all male members of the 
party to the aristocracy and made them hidalgos of Spain. 
that entitled them to be addressed as “Don.” Now that 
they were hidalgos and land owners, many gave them- 
selves titles as long as your leg. Antonio Rodriguez sub- 
citizen and producer.” And 


“ec 


scribed himself mere, 
he produced, too. 
The Canary Islands are of volcanic ash and a land 
of little rain. They begrudge a starvation living even to 
those willing to work. Many of the Canary Islanders, 
perhaps all, had been on relief, an institution much 
older than you might believe. Now in Texas they re- 
ceived four reales a day until they could make a crop. 
Many found labor beneath the dignity of their new 
hidalgodoms, assuming the reales would continue. An- 
tonio Rodriguez, citizen and producer, went to work. 


He applied himself diligently to the farm assigned to 
him. He and his father-in-law, Manuel de Niz, exchanged 
help, and they built two of the best houses in the colony. 
A cheerful, sympathetic boy, he had been a steadying 
influence and an example on that terrible year at sea 
and across Mexico. He still was. The aridity of the 
Canary Islands made irrigation imperative. Here was 
plenty of water in San Pedro Creek and in the San An- 


tonio River, but it required distribution. Antonio was 
one of the ablest irrigation engineers, and he lent his 
talents, even to the friars of the missions already 
established. a 

Those folks had no great need for a means of trans- 
portation, yet they needed some. Those industrious 
enough to build good houses had to move rocks for 
houses and fences. They had to move their farm produce. 


They resorted to slow, cumbersome sleds. 

Antonio Rodriguez, eager and ambitious, demanded 
something better. With the help of his father-in-law he 
a carreta if you prefer—the first made in 


made a cart 
‘Texas. 

Wheels were the major problem. The best wood avail- 
able was liveoak, and none grew thick enough for the 
necessary six-foot high wheels. They made their wheels, 
two feet thick, in three segments held together by cross 
blocks of oak. With the tools available, it was a back- 
breaking, tedious job. The rest was not so difficult—at 
least by Antonio Rodriguez’ standards. 


Well, you know how it is. If you acquire something 
new in the way of efficient tools or equipment, some- 
body wants to borrow; borrowing being cheaper than 
buying and in this instance, less laborious. 

The boy, good-natured and always trying to be help- 
ful, willingly lent his cart. And, as you might know, some 
jasper returned it with something broken. It isn’t clear 
how anyone could break such a massive object; no doubt 
a small boy broke it; a small boy can break anything. 

And the incident did something to Antonio Rodriguez. 
He found himself bleedin’ well fed up with moochers. 
From then on, he declared for the information and guid- 
ance of all concerned, anyone who desired to use his cart 
would pay rent. Furthermore, to avoid any further dam- 
age, he would accompany the cart and the renter would 
recompense him for the time lost from his farm. 

Thus a 19-year-old Canary Island boy began Texas’ 
vast transportation industry, and created a need for 
public roads. 

There have been some developments since then. | 
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The AN pe 
lONGEIORIN 


Chances are that by now you’ve noticed something new about the 
1963 Official Highway Travel Map: A Texas longhorn . . . mas- 
querading as a cowboy . . . snorting and stomping on a heap of litter. 

The cartoon character was designed by Bob McCarty, Superin- 
tendent of Graphic Arts for the Travel and Information Division 
in Austin, to convey in a positive but pleasant manner that litter 
is an unsightly problem we should all be indignant about. 

Since the answer to the litter problem is public education on the 
part of the people who travel, the Highway Department felt that 
a litter message placed on the travel map would reach mass numbers 
of people, as 750,000 copies of the map are distributed every year. 

Creation of the anti-litter longhorn is but another phase of the 
Texas Highway Department’s continuous campaign to “stomp out 
litter.” | 


Youll wonder where the yellow 
went—yellow stop signs, that is. 

The State Highway Commission 
has ordered the use of red stop signs 
by the Texas Highway Depariment 
on a maintenance replacement basis. 

The action was taken in order to 
conform with the 1961 edition of the 
AASHO Manual on Uniform ‘Traffic 
Control Devices for Streets and 
Highways. 

In regard to red stop signs, the 
manual reads: “Owing to the impor- 
tance of stop signs they are given a 
distinctive shape (octagon) and color 
(red). The red color is consistent with 
the accepted use of a red light as a 
stop signal and of the color red as a 
special warning of danger.” 

All new stop signs erected in the 
future, whether at a new location or 
in replacement of an existing loca- 
tion, will be red. rs 
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The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is. 


In Texas Yet... 


OVER THE HIGH NAYS 


Comments... from the 


@ It has been a pleasure to travel 
through your state on our way to 
Florida and return. The clean high- 
ways and frequent roadside parks 
were refreshing and so welcome. 
‘Thank you. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Frankland 
Oregon City, Oregon 


@® We have just returned from 
spending three months in ‘Texas, near 
Harlingen and Rockport, and enjoyed 
your State very much ... . especially 
the wide open and safe highways. As 
we were pulling a trailer they were 
extra important to us, and appre- 
ciated. 

We feel Texas has varied and ex- 
ceptionally interesting attractions for 
the winter visitors—The Gulf area 
with its fishing, oystering and sandy 
beaches; the lush Valley of vegetables, 
fruits and flowers; the rugged moun- 
tains _ even desert and canyolis. 
Not to mention the old Missions and 
other historical places, including the 
trips across the Border. We partook 
Oo; all of if and expect to retuil 
Please send us your new _ booklet, 
“Texas— Today's Fun-tier. 

WwW. . Hull 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


@ | have been meaning every busy 
day to drop you a line of thanks for 
the beautiful Texas Highway map. 
Thank you very much—it will add to 
the pleasure of my travels over my 
native state, which all the freeways 


Traveling Public 


are chanping so drastically, to say 
nothing of this my native town! 
By the way—the return of the dime 
1 sent you for postage or colfee 
Dreak ts another evidence of the fact 
(iat LERAS is ol only [aige in 
physical geography, but also in heart! 
Many thanks for all the fine roads. 
Miss Lillian Phelps 
San Antonio, [exas 


@® Ihe 1963 Texas Highway Trav- 
el Map just came to my desk and you 
have no idea how pleased | am with 
the pictorial presentation. These pic- 
tures bear out my thinking that Tex- 
as is second to none in tourist at 
tractions. 

John W. Cooper 

Forest Supervisor 

U. >. Department of Agriculture 

Lutkin, | exas 


@ hank you so much for the Tex- 
as Highway maps which you sent to 
us at Fletcher School, These will be 
a tremendous help to us. 

You may be interested in some of 
the lessons that we hope to teach 
from this map: (1) state boundaries, 
(2) county boundaries, (3) scale maps 
of cities, (4) physical-political map- 
reading, (5) legends, (6) mileage figur- 
ing, both by the fine chart and by 
following a highway, (7) reading a 
Mia arid, (8) (climatic extremes in 
Texas—and many others that will 
occur to us as we go along. 

Of course, Wwe realize that all these 


features on your map were planned 
fOr just these purposes, but we 
thought you might like to know that 
they are being utilized. Thank you 


4500) Elizabeth Moyer and 


Edith Conklin 
Fifth Grade Teachers 
Beaumont, JlIexas 


@ Thanks for all the good high- 


wavs. 
y E Parcher 


La Grange, Texas 


@® We recently returned from 4 
trip to and through your state. We 
are interested in the history of the 
various states and many do have his- 
torical markers commemorating some 
place and event. 


100, but a_ traveler 
does not have any warning or ad- 
Vance notice that such a marker will 
soon be seen. When one is maintain- 
ing the speed limit, one cannot stop 
quickly. We missed many in Texas 
that would be of interest. 


‘Texas does, 


In many states, a highway sign read- 
ing “Historical Marker | mile’ gave 
us Gime to look for it, and then to 
read if. | supgest that such signs 
be put in advance Of the markers, 
then we out-of-staters would know 


more about your state and its past. 
Your rest areas are fine—much 
better than Minnesota! 
Mrs. Ruth Winter 


Redwood Falls, Minnesota 
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Te aud “Prom Our Readers 


The Fine Art 
of "Winching" 


With red faces and much chagrin, 
we're passing along a letter we re- 
ceived: 

“Gentlemen: Certainly enjoy your 
magazine TEXAS HIGHWAYS! 
(Bute es.) 

“In your March 1963 issue, the ar- 
ticle on Missile Age Emergency, the 
fourth paragraph from the end, page 
4, states with available wench 
trucks, it was hoisted back onto its 


wheels.’ 
“Wench trucks???” 


The letter was signed Russell A. 
Reeb, Engineering Assistant I, Cor- 
pus Christi, District 16. As Reeb is a 
regular and trustworthy contributor 
to TEXAS HIGHWAYS, we imme- 
diately took heed of his note, and 
with a sinking feeling, turned to our 
dictionary, with a sudden and most 
unusual dislike for fair damsels. 

And sure enough: It should have 
been winch trucks. 


Dum Da Da-Dum 


Here comes the bride 


and she’s 
an engineer. 

Here comes the groom—he's an en- 
gineer, too. 

The happy story started when Pa- 
tricia Ann Garrett, a dark-eyed bru- 
nette, majored in civil engineering 
and went to work in the expressway 
office for the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment at Wichita Falls, District 3. 

Here she met another civil engi- 
neer, Royce Drake Jr., city planner 
for Wichita Falls. Wedding plans en- 
sued, and the couple was married 
April 27. 

Mrs. Drake has transferred to the 
district office and is now working with 
traffic signals. Now she has her transit 
and her trousseau, too. 


We Get Requests 


The Highway Department gets re- 
quests from time to time from the 
traveling public which leave our en- 
gineers slightly speechless as_ they 
grope for diplomatic answers. Here 
are some stories we heard during our 


HERE 
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\T COMES NOW 


KlLinsuacby 


"SPEAKING OF THE MINIMUM WAGE LAW...... 


recent visit to District 12 in Houston: 

Dale Marvel, head of the Traffic 
Section, received a telephone call one 
day from an irate woman driver. She 
told Marvel that she had collided 
with another woman driver at an un- 
marked intersection and the investi- 
gating policeman had given her a 
ticket. She wanted Marvel to call the 
police station and tell them that the 
policeman had made a mistake. 

Cautiously Marvel explained to her 
that when two cars entered an un- 
marked intersection at the same time 
the driver on the left should yieid 
the right of way. 

“Well,” she replied, “we both must 
have entered the intersection at the 
same time because we hit at the same 
time.” 

A short time later an unhappy mo- 
torist—this time a man—called Mar- 
vel wanting him to erect a new kind 
of sign on entrance ramps to the free- 
ways. The man had been in an acci- 
dent on one of the ramps and he 
wanted signs erected which would 
read—"“Once you start you can’t 
stop.” 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
HAL WOODWARD Member 
J. H. KULTGEN Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in the improvement 
of construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $3.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 35 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin 14, 
Texas. 


Medallions Posted 


In cooperation with the State His- 
torical Survey Committee, the High- 
way Department will erect historical 
marker medallions on the posts of 
the Department’s “city limits” signs. 

The medallions, to be erected at 
the request of local historical so- 
cieties throughout the state, will ad- 
vise travelers of historical sites. ‘They 
are round, with an outline of the state 
of ‘Texas in the center. 

Another type of medallion, in the 
shape of a directional arrow, will be 
erected at certain intersections with 
the approval of the Highway Depart- 
ment. Both types of medallions will 
be supplied by the historical societies. 


An Editor Soliloquizes 


The editor of the Carrizo Springs 
Javelin, Herbert C. Petry Jr.’s home- 
town paper, wrote this bantering so- 
liloquy in an editorial column: 

“We think maybe Herb Petry 
should go down to Houston and see 
what some of his highway design en- 
gineers have been drinking. 

“It just doesn’t make sense that 
a sober person could have designed 
some of those expressway intersec- 
tions, with so many overpasses, under- 
passes, bypasses, etc. 

“But, on the other hand maybe we 
understand expressways about like 
we understand modern art—not at 
all. But come to think of it, the ex- 
pressways in Houston and some of the 
modern art have a lot in common.” 


York Chalks Up 35 


eel.» Yorks district, engineer: at 
Lufkin, District 11, recently received 
a 35-year service award. The award 
was presented at a surprise ceremony 
with R. L. Rothe, assistant district 
engineer, acting as emcee. 

York joined the Highway Depart- 
ment in 1928 as an Instrumentman. 
In 1935 he became a district engineer, 
serving until 1942 when he entered 
the Army for two years. He rejoined 
the Department in 1946 as assistant 
district engineer at Lufkin, and was 
promoted to district engineer in 1960. 


The Moo-Moo Hilton 


Everybody knows that hotels and 
motels are just part of everyday life 
for us humans, but we didn’t know 
that cattle, too, enjoy the home-away- 
from-home luxuries of hotel life. 

But it’s true, as proven by these 
pictures brought in by John Nixon, 
Supervising Designing Engineer in 
the Highway Design Division in 
Austin. 


The bull motel is on State High- 
way 21 northeast of Bryan, and the 
cattlesmotel Sis ron Wil 7S: 80 {near 
Baird. 

These motels may not have beauty 


shops and gift stores and_ seven- 
course meals and champagne . . . but 
they do have plenty of hay and fresh 
water and quiet rest pens. 

And what more could Ferdinand 


want away from home? 


He Has the Ayes 


A. J. Cortez, resident engineer for 
the Highway Department at Wood- 
ville in District 20, has been elected 
president of the Woodville Lions 
Club. 


Transportation Appointment 


The MacDonald Chair of Trans- 
portation at A & M College created as 
a memorial to Thomas H. MacDon- 
ald, who was for many years head of 
the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
has been filled by the appointment of 
Joli Dae oviemmetired Major Gen- 
eral of the Air Force. General Doyle 
recently directed the comprehensive 
study of national transportation pol- 
icy for the Committee on Commerce 
of the U. S. Senate 

The program of the chair will in- 
clude research and education in the 
broader aspects of transportation as 
an essential element of the American 
economy, and as a force that is pro- 
ducing far-reaching changes in that 
economy. Scholarships are available 
for graduate study in the field of 
transportation at both the master’s 
and doctorate levels. 


Free Wheeling 


This clipping from the Dallas 
Morning News was pinned on a High- 
way Department office’s bulletin 


board recently. 

“Elwood Jackson, 28, snarled traf- 
fic on Houston’s Eastex Freeway, but 
officers had a tough time figuring out 
how to write him a ticket. 

“Police, looking for the source of 
the traffic slowdown, found Jackson 
cruising along the freeway in_ his 
wheelchair. Jackson said he had trav- 
eled three miles from his home before 
he was stopped. 

“However, that was no trip at all, 
he said. He told officers he recently 
rode his wheelchair most of the way 
from Pennsylvania to Texas. The of- 
ficers gave him a ticket for failing 
to heed the minimum speed limit of 
40 miles an hour.” 


A "Pulitzer" Award 


One of the reporters for TEXAS 
HIGHWAYS has received a 35-year 
award. He is Joel D. Willson, Senior 
Maintenance Supervisor for District 
5 at Lubbock. Keep up the good 
work, Mr. Willson. 


